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tion of subdivision that is found in laboratories 
of university rank. 

For schools a much simpler scheme of fittings 
is necessary; it is in connection with schools 
rather than with colleges that new buildings 
are likely to be required in the near future, 
although it is impossible to standardise their 
requirements. The author rightly points out 
that a great change is taking place in educa¬ 
tional methods, and that natural science is 
likely in the future to become, at least in its 
elementary stages, more and more diffused into 
other school subjects, so that eventually every 
class-room may require special fittings, while the 
rdle of the laboratory as a thing apart may gradu¬ 
ally disappear. Such evolution is well exemplified 
in the teaching of geography. Hence considera¬ 
tions such as these must materially affect all labora¬ 
tory arrangements and must not be lost sight of 
in the development of any scheme embarked upon; 
provision must always be made for extension or 
adaptation. 

The book is refreshingly free from bias; alterna¬ 
tive plans are discussed, advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages pointed out, and it is wisely left to the 
reader to decide what to adopt, modify, or omit. 

It is difficult to find any subject concerning the 
equipment of laboratories and lecture theatres 
omitted, no matter how trivial. Every possible 
fitting seems to be described, and the latest 
designs referred to, in addition to the many valu¬ 
able hints as to the general arrangements of 
rooms, their accessibility, relative position, and 
organisation. Thus while the book itself is not so 
much constructive as descriptive, it will enable 
those upon whom is placed the responsibility of all 
future buildings for science teaching to have at 
hand a useful guide and trustworthy adviser. 

Chap. 2 concerns the requirements of chem¬ 
istry, chap. 3 those of physics, and chap. 4 
those of biology and geology. In chap. 5 the 
supply of gas, water, steam, and electricity, the 
ventilation of fume cupboards and hoods, and the 
more detailed forms of drains ^ire discussed. 

The last chapter contains a good description of 
science buildings: (1) of recent school designs, 
{2) of recent designs for advanced work, and 
(3) of recent foreign designs. 

Mr, Munby has ably presented his subject, the 
mass of detail and information being admirably 
arranged and indexed. The well-executed plans 
of the various types of laboratories drawn to scale 
will enable the reader to compare the merits of 
the various designs, and the many sectional dravr- 
ings which illustrate points of special construction 
add much to the value of the book 

Chas. E. Browne. 
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The History of Anatomical Illustration. 

History and Bibliography of Anatomic Illustration 
in its Relation to Anatomic Science and the 
Graphic Arts. By Ludwig Choulant. Trans¬ 
lated and edited, with notes and a biography, 
by Dr. Mortimer Frank. With a biographical 
sketch of the translator and two additional 
sections by Dr. F. H. Garrison and Dr. E. C. 
Streeter. Pp. xxvii + 435. (Chicago, Ill. : The 
University of Chicago Press; London: The 
Cambridge University Press, 1920.) 10 dollars 
net. 

CIENTIFIC books have short lives. A text¬ 
book that makes an especial appeal is 
sometimes edited and re-edited, and may last, in 
a form scarcely recognisable from its first state, for 
a generation or even for two. On the other hand, 
works containing new and original contributions 
are eagerly read for a short time, and their results 
rapidly absorbed into the pages of their suc¬ 
cessors. The older work then takes its place on 
the less accessible shelves of the library, and is 
sought from time to time only by the conscientious 
bibliographer. The ecological relationships of 
living and of dead literature may be compared to 
that of certain plant masses in which the upper 
surface alone is living and growth takes place on 
the hidden mass of dead vegetation. 

It is the special and probably unique distinction 
of Ludwig Choulant (professor of medicine at 
Dresden, 1823—60) that he was the author of two 
works of reference that have remained in con¬ 
tinuous, unedited, and constant use for man’s 
allotted span. These works are, it is true, 
limited in range and used by few, but within their 
own field they stand as yet unrivalled and un¬ 
challenged. Choulant was a man without genius, 
but of wonderful erudition and sound judgment, 
and with a real gift for the most minute accuracy 
combined with great power of literary condensa¬ 
tion. His “ Handbuch der Biicherkunde fur die 
altere Medicin,” first published in 1828, appeared 
in a new edition in 1842. This second edition is 
still by far the best and most complete biblio¬ 
graphy of ancient medicine, and is an essential 
reference book in every medical library, and quite 
indispensable to the medical historian. It may 
be doubted if there has ever been printed another 
reference book in any field that exhibits such 
extreme accuracy. Knowledge has naturally 
advanced in the century that has passed since 
it first appeared, and there are, therefore, lacunae 
in Choulant’s work. But the constant use of the 
book for many years has never revealed to the 
present reviewer a single error that its author 
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could have avoided, nor has he ever been able 
to hear of the detection of one by other workers. 

Choulant’s second great work was his 
“Geschichte und Bibliographic der anatomischen 
Abbildung ” (Leipzig, 1852). This useful refer¬ 
ence book has always appealed to a somewhat 
wider public than his “ Handbuch der Biicher- 
kunde. 5 ’ While no less accurate than its fellow, 
the lacunae have become more serious with time. 
Notably, the curious and interesting subject of 
medieval anatomical illustration, entirely un¬ 
known in Choulant’s day, has been created in 
our own time mainly by the labours of Sudholf. 
Dr. Mortimer Frank, a learned young ophthalmo¬ 
logist of Chicago, therefore, in preparing a trans¬ 
lation of Choulant’s work, attempted to bring it 
up to date and to bridge the gaps. Frank’s death 
at thfe age of forty-four, before his work reached 
the press, prevented his task from being quite so 
thoroughly finished as he himself had designed, 
but he had time to add a most valuable chapter 
on the medieval illustrations and to supplement 
largely Choulant’s references. He has thus ren¬ 
dered yeoman service to the study of medical 
history. The work has been seen through the 
press by the accomplished historian, Col. F. H. 
Garrison, of the Surgeon-General’s Library, 
assisted by Dr. E. C. Streeter, and these two 
writers have added useful chapters oh anatomical 
illustration since Choulant, and on sculpture and 
painting as modes of anatomical illustration. 
The book is admirably illustrated and printed, 
and in its present form entirely replaces the 
original edition. , Charles Singer. 


Our Bookshelf. 

Some Birds of the Countryside: The Art of 
Nature. By H. J. Massingham. Pp. 208. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1921.) 
12s. 6 d. net. 

All lovers of open-air Nature, and especially 
those of birds, will thank Mr. Massingham for 
putting together in one handy little volume those 
charming articles of which some have already 
been published in the Spectator, Contemporary 
Review, and elsewhere. Throughout the book 
the reader is by felicitous phrase and by the in¬ 
born sympathy of the author with Nature in all 
her moods transported into the “ field ” ; yes, even 
when the chapter is entitled “Bird-haunted 
London.” With singular literary skill Mr. Mass¬ 
ingham presents his pictures, whether of land¬ 
scape or of his favourite birds, so vividly that 
scene, incident, and character live in the reader’s 
mental vision. No writer of our acquaintance 
has succeeded better in seeing into and inter¬ 
preting the behaviour of birds, and that without 
undue anthropomorphism. But the reading of 
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character extends beyond a nice and artistic sym¬ 
pathy with feathered life, for the chapters on 
“ Gilbert White and Selborne ” and “ Charles 
Waterton ” are masterly appreciations of two 
diametrically different naturalists. In each we end 
the chapter feeling that we know the man better 
than ever before, and understand why the fame of 
one, but not that of the other, has widely endured. 
If we may be allowed one critical request, it is to 
entreat Mr. Massingham not to use the word “in¬ 
trigue ” when “interest” will do just as well— 
indeed, much better. The latter is English, and 
the former is, we devoutly trust, a mere passing 
affectation. The book is, however, a very notable 
addition to the literature of natural history, and 
should find a place in every library, large or small. 

London Trees. By A. D. Webster. Pp, xii + 
218 + 32 plates. (London: The Swarthmore 
Press, 1920.) 15s. net. 

Londoners owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Webster for this book. Not until its pages have 
been read will one in a thousand of the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis have any conception of the 
variety of trees that grow within its limits. The 
ubiquitousness of the plane and its surpassing 
merit as a London tree are apt to give the im¬ 
pression that there is little else. It is, of course, 
the fact that many of the more uncommon species 
are 'hidden away in private or semi-private 
grounds. The garden of Fulham Palace, for in¬ 
stance, is classic ground to students of trees, for 
here in the early years of the eighteenth century 
grew the finest collection of trees in Britain, 
planted by Compton, then Bishop of London. 
Fulham is a place very different from what it was 
200 years ago, but even now, Mr, Webster tells 
us, the grounds there are rich in rare and curious 
trees, some probably the finest in London. 

The book consists of two parts. The first and 
larger is an alphabetical list of London trees 
briefly but, for the general reader, sufficiently 
described, with information as to where they are 
to be found. The second deals, with parks, 
squares, and other open spaces, both public and 
private, and mentions the more notable trees to 
be found in each. There are a few errors; the 
old but exploded idea that the common elm was 
introduced by the Romans is revived; the authoi 
says Celtis australis is well represented in the 
London area, but we doubt if he could find a 
single tree; nor will the statement that Platanus 
occidentalis occurs in. considerable numbers 
throughout London find general acceptance. 

W. J. B. 

The Statesman's Year-Book, 1921. Edited by Sir 
J. Scott Keltic and Dr. M. Epstein. Fifty-eighth 
annual publication. Revised after official re¬ 
turns. Pp. xliv+1544. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1921.) 20s. net. 

The fifty-eighth annual issue of this indispensable 
year-book is before us, and, as usual, it has been 
revised up to the eve of going to press. The 
amount of information is no less noteworthy than 
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